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1.  Why  this  handbook? 


Having  a  job  is  not  just  about  money. 

To  feel  good  about  themselves,  most  people  need  to  be  productive.  It  is  in  our  nature  to  want  to  feel  useful  and 
know  that  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves  and  those  who  depend  on  us.  This  is  true  for  all  cultures  and  races  and 
goes  back  to  times  before  we  needed  money  to  survive.  Long  before  there  was  money,  people  had  jobs  or  tasks 
because  societies  are  nothing  but  huge  'families'  that  can  only  survive  if  everybody  contributes.  How  much  we 
contribute  is  not  important.  What  is  very  important  is  that,  back  then  and  now,  everyone  does  what  they  can. 
That  is  what  humans  have  always  done  and  will  always  have  to  do  for  survival. 

An  enjoyable  job  brings  rewards  and  happiness.  It  takes  some  time  and  planning  to  find  a  position  and  workplace 
that  matches  your  skills,  values  and  interests.  This  handbook  will  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  and  will  try  to  help 
Aboriginal  people  who  are  interested  in  finding  and  keeping  jobs.  Much  of  the  information  applies  to  anyone  who 
is  a  job  seeker,  whether  or  not  they  are  Aboriginal. 

Employers  want  to  find,  attract  and  retain  qualified  and  reliable  employees  in  every  economy.  Businesses  want 
to  hire  you  and  are  looking  for  ways  to  make  their  workplaces  attractive.  In  any  workplace,  you  can  and  should 
expect  the  same  treatment,  opportunities  and  accountability  that  everyone  receives. 

Some  jobs  will  require  specialized  training  or  education,  but  all  employers  value  someone  who  is  positive  and 
reliable,  with  a  willingness  to  work  and  learn. 


2.  Alberta's  businesses  need  employees 

Canada's  population  is  aging  because  there  are  so  many  baby  boomers  -  those  born  in  the  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  when  people  felt  good  about  the  future  and  started  families.  These  baby  boomers  are  all 
reaching  retirement  age  over  a  short  span  of  years  and  their  places  have  to  be  filled  by  younger  people.  So,  the 
opportunities  are  there  -  and  even  more  so  for  the  Aboriginal  population  because  it  is  growing  at  a  faster  pace 
than  the  rest  of  Canada's  population. 

Even  more  important  than  the  fact  that  baby  boomers  will  be  leaving  many  jobs  open,  is  the  fact  that  businesses 
and  governments  will  always  need  good  workers.  And  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  Aboriginal  people 
cannot  be  those  good  workers. 

Aboriginal  workers  have  the  edge  in  this,  especially  in  the  rural  and  more  remote  areas  of  the  province,  because 
they  are  there  and  many  want  to  stay  there. 


3.  General  thoughts  about  getting  a  job 

(a)  What  is  standing  between  good  jobs  and  good  Aboriginal  workers? 

It  is  simply  'not  l<nowing'. 

Employers  generally  do  not  know  Aboriginal  people  and  some  Aboriginal  people  do  not  know  how 
to  approach  employers,  or  what  is  really  expected  of  them  on  the  job. 

To  do  a  good  job,  people  have  to  not  only  know  what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  but  also  why  their  jobs 
exist  and  why  it  is  important  that  every  worker  be  as  productive  as  possible. 

(b)  Barriers  and  challenges 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  number  of  barriers  or  obstacles  facing  Aboriginal  people  in  finding,  getting, 
and  keeping  jobs.  As  always,  there  are  exceptions  and  not  all  Aboriginal  people  find  themselves  stopped 
or  slowed  down  by  the  barriers.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  general  terms  these  obstacles  are  faced 
by  the  majority  of  Aboriginal  people  who  are  seeking  jobs  or  who  are  trying  to  keep  the  jobs  they  have. 

These  barriers  exist  for  a  variety  of  complicated  reasons  and  we  are  not  trying  to  provide  the  cure  in 
this  handbook.  We  are  simply  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  do  exist  and,  where  possible,  we  offer  some 
suggestions  on  how  to  cope  with  them. 

Among  the  barriers  most  often  talked  about  when  it  comes  to  getting  a  job  are: 

(i)  Lack  of  work  experience 

This  is  a  huge  challenge,  especially  for  those  who  are  looking  for  their  first  job.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  employers  prefer  people  who  have  done  similar  work  before: 

The  first  is  the  cost  of  training.  To  train  people  costs  a  lot  of  money  -  not  only  for  the  training  itself, 
but  also  because  people  who  are  still  learning  work  at  a  slower  pace;  they  take  up  the  time  of  others 
who  have  to  show  and  teach  them;  and  they  often  make  mistakes  so  that  the  work  has  to  be  done 
over.  Some  companies  build  in  a  component  for  training  and  know  there  are  costs  associated  with  it. 

The  second  reason  why  employers  prefer  people  with  experience  is  that  they  can  check  on  the 
person's  track  record  by  talking  to  previous  employers  to  find  out  what  kind  of  worker  he  or  she  was. 
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There  are  things  you  can  do  to  help  make  up  for  lack  of  experience: 


•  You  can  find  out  as  much  as  you  can  beforehand  by  talking  to  people  who  already  work  in  similar 
jobs;  by  talking  to  trainers  or  a  career  counselor;  or  by  reading  about  the  job.  if  you  know  what  the 
job  involves,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  decide  if  you  can  handle  it  and  to  explain  to  the  person 
interviewing  you  why  you  feel  you  can  either  do  the  job,  or  quickly  learn  how  to  do  it. 

One  example  is  the  Occupational  Profiles  on  the  ALIS  (Alberta  Learning  Information  Service) 
Website  which  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  a  wide  range  of  jobs  and  occupations  and  can 
be  found  at  www.alis.gov.ab.ca. 

•  An  employer  might  consider  work  experience  on  a  Reserve  or  Metis  Settlement  to  be  different 
from  off-Reserve  or  off-Settlement  experience.  In  this  event,  you  should  be  prepared  to  explain  in 
detail  what  experience  you  do  have  and  how  that  would  apply  to  the  job  you  are  applying  for. 

(ii)  Too  little  education,  training,  or  life  sl<ills 

If  the  job  you  apply  for  is  something  you  want  to  do  for  a  long  term,  or  as  a  career  choice,  and  you 
require  education  or  training,  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  consider  'going  back  to  school'  to  prepare 
yourself.  Consider  it  an  investment  in  your  own  future. 

(Hi)  Cultural  stereotyping  or  racism 

There  are  employers  who  are  either  afraid  of  taking  a  chance  on  people  they  do  not  know,  or  who 
mistakenly  believe  that  all  people  of  a  race  or  culture  other  than  their  own  are  somehow  not  good 
enough.  This  is  known  as  stereotyping  -  when  a  person  believes  that  all  people  belonging  to  a 
different  group  have  the  same  characteristics,  mostly  in  a  negative  sense. 

This  kind  of  discrimination  is  usually  not  out  in  the  open  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  individual  job 
seeker  to  do  something  to  change  such  a  closed-minded  point  of  view,  but  for  your  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  all  Aboriginal  people  you  should  at  least  try. 

You  may  want  to  urge  the  person  to  check  with  any  person  or  company  you  have  worked  with  before 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  worker  you  are  -  he  or  she  has  nothing  to  lose,  after  all. 

If  you  do  not  have  previous  experience  or  references,  you  might  suggest  to  the  interviewer  that  you 
be  hired  for  a  trial  period  because  that  way  the  employer  has  a  chance  of  not  losing  out  on  getting 
good  employees. 


.  How  to  find  a  job  and  get  hired 


(a)  Matching  yourself  to  a  job 

Before  applying  for  any  job,  it  is  important  for  you  to  sit  down  and  think  realistically  about  the  type 
of  worl<  you  like;  what  you  feel  you  would  be  good  at;  and  whether  you  have  the  skills,  qualifications, 
and  experience  for  the  job. 

(b)  Training  and  experience 

You  should  realize  that  certain  jobs  call  for  certain  levels  of  training  and/or  experience.  None  of  us  would 
like  to  travel  on  a  bus  or  plane  with  a  driver  or  pilot  who  does  not  have  the  necessary  training.  None  of 
us  wants  to  live  in  a  house  built  by  someone  who  knows  nothing  about  carpentry  or  construction 
standards.  None  of  us  wants  to  be  sold  something  by  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  about 
the  products  they  are  pushing  upon  us. 

So,  if  you  are  considering  applying  for  a  job  -  any  job  -  find  out  what  the  requirements  are  and  be 
sure  that  you  have  what  it  takes.  Or,  find  out  if  it  is  the  kind  of  work  where  you  can  learn  the  ropes 
as  you  go  through  on-the-job  training. 

When  you  know  that  you  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  required,  think  about  how  to 
approach  the  process  of  applying.  Remember  that  it  is  up  to  you  to  provide  enough  information 
and  to  convince  the  employer  that  you  can  do  the  job  you  are  applying  for. 

(c)  Preparing  a  resume 

For  most  jobs,  it  would  make  sense  to  submit  a  resume.  A  resume  is  a  document  that  tells  the 
employer  about  yourself,  your  education,  training,  and  work  experience.  A  resume  does  not  have 
to  be  a  fancy  document  -  in  fact,  it  is  better  to  keep  it  simple. 

A  good  resume  will: 

•  Draw  attention  to  your  skills  and  accomplishments  and  give  the  employer  enough 
information  to  decide  if  he  wants  to  meet  you  in  an  interview. 

•  Market  your  skills  effectively  for  the  type  of  work  you  are  applying  for. 

•  List  the  positions  you  have  held  before  in  date  order  -  starting  with  the  most  recent  and 
working  backward  in  time. 

•  Be  neatly  typed  and  without  spelling  errors  -  a  sloppy  resume  may  give  the  impression  that 
you  are  a  sloppy  worker. 

•  Contain  contact  information  where  you  can  be  reached  during  the  day. 

•  Provide  a  list  of  references  and  their  contact  information  -  people  who  can  verify  the  skills  and 
job  experience  you  have  outlined  in  your  resume. 

Alberta  Learning  Information  Service  (ALIS)  provides  useful  information  for  job  seekers  and  is  available 
online  at  www.alis.alberta.ca.  ALIS  also  offers  a  free  service  called  the  e-Resume  Review  Service. 
Wherever  you  are  in  Alberta,  you  can  submit  your  resume  to  ALIS  for  critique  and  improvement 
suggestions  and  they  will  send  you  back  their  comments  within  3  to  5  days. 
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Help  is  available 

Help  is  available  for  Aboriginal  job  seekers  in  urban  centres  and  many  Aboriginal  communities.  Services 
will  differ  from  place  to  place  but  they  generally  include  job  banks,  resume  preparation  and  printing 
services,  skill  assessments,  and  job  matching. 

If  you  need  skills  or  more  experience  for  the  type  of  job  you  are  seeking,  programs  may  be  available  to 
cover  your  training  costs  or  offset  your  salary  while  you  are  being  trained  on  the  job. 

•  Alberta  Learning  Information  Service  (ALIS) 

The  Alberta  Government  offers  information  for  job  seekers  and  employers  through  the  Alberta 
Learning  Information  Service,  or  ALIS.  ALIS  offers  many  resources  such  as  labour  market 
information,  online  job  banks,  educational  information,  and  occupational  profiles. 

•  Recruiters  and  staffing  agencies 

Recruiters  and  staffing  agencies  can  be  a  valuable  tool  in  your  search  for  employment.  They 
can  assess  your  skills  and  match  you  with  a  job.  They  may  also  be  able  to  provide  you  with 
temporary  employment  that  can  help  you  build  your  resume  while  you  search  for  a  job.  Even  if 
opportunities  may  be  available  that  match  your  qualifications  and  criteria,  agencies  often  keep  your 
resume  on  file.  They  may  also  let  you  know  about  opportunities  as  they  arise.  Listings  of  staffing 
agencies  can  be  found  in  the  telephone  book  and  online. 

The  interview 

An  interview  is  a  chance  to  get  to  know  a  business  and  employer,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  to  know  more  about  you.  Remember  that  the  interview  is  a  two-way  street:  You  are  being 
assessed,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  deciding  if  the  workplace  is  right  for  you.  Interviews  are  the  same 
as  any  other  skill.  The  more  you  prepare  and  practice,  the  better  and  more  comfortable  you  will  become. 

(i)  Things  to  keep  in  mind 

•  The  employer  wants  to  find  the  right  person  for  the  job  and  you  were  called  to  the  interview 
because  the  employer  feels  you  may  have  something  to  offer. 

•  Put  yourself  in  the  employer's  shoes  and  think  of  what  you  would  like  to  know  about  a  person  if 
he  or  she  were  to  come  to  you  as  a  serious  applicant.  These  are  some  of  the  things  you  would  like 
to  know: 

-  Does  the  applicant  have  some  idea  of  what  the  job  is  all  about? 

-  If  not,  is  the  applicant  savvy  enough  to  ask? 

-  Does  the  applicant  have  the  training  and  experience  the  job  really  calls  for? 

-  Do  you  know  anything/enough  about  the  applicant's  previous  work  experience? 

•  Some  people  find  it  uncomfortable  to  talk  about  themselves  at  an  interview,  but  if  you  don't  tell 
an  employer  about  yourself,  how  is  he  to  know  what  you  have  to  offer?  There  is  a  fine  line  between 
'bragging'  and  letting  someone  know  what  you  have  done  and  can  do.  Remember  that  the 
employer  most  likely  does  not  know  and  that  you  have  to  tell  him  enough  so  that  he  can  understand 
who  you  are  and  what  you  offer.  Simply  stick  to  facts  and  don't  try  too  hard  to  impress. 

•  Be  honest.  You  will  be  much  better  off  in  the  long  run  if  you  are  clear  about  what  you  already  bring 
as  well  as  what  you  can  learn. 


(ii)  Before  the  interview 

Take  time  beforehand  and  find  out  wliat  you  can  about  the  business  or  organization's  corporate 
vision  and  values.  It  will  show  that  you  are  interested  and  help  you  decide  if  the  business  is  a  good 
match  for  you.  You  should  know  what  the  business  does;  what  it  offers  its  clients;  and  whether  you 
will  find  it  interesting  to  work  there.  It  is  also  good  to  know  how  many  people  are  employed  by  the 
business  and  how  long  it  has  been  in  existence. 

If  you  have  any  conditions  -  such  as  specific  times  you  can  work  -  you  must  raise  this  at  the  interview 
so  that  both  parties  can  know  whether  your  needs  can  be  met. 

Make  a  list  of  questions  you  have  about  the  business,  the  workplace  or  the  job  itself.  Before  the 
interview  ends,  take  a  look  at  your  list  and  ask  any  questions  you  still  have.  The  employer  will 
appreciate  your  interest  and  the  fact  that  you  took  the  time  to  plan.  Some  of  the  questions  might  be: 

•  The  start  date  of  employment  if  you  are  offered  the  job. 

•  Where  you  will  be  working. 

•  The  expectations  around  dress,  hours  of  work,  customer  service,  etc. 

•  What  training  and  benefits  are  provided. 

•  Future  opportunities  in  the  organization. 

(Hi)  At  the  end  of  the  interview 

Remember  to  thank  the  interviewer  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  in  person  and  don't  hesitate  to  ask 
when  and  how  you  can  expect  to  hear  from  the  employer  on  a  decision. 
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5.  Keeping  a  job 


Once  you  have  found  a  job,  the  next  goal  is  to  do  well  and  remain  employed. 

Working  hard  and  doing  your  best  is  a  given,  but  there  are  also  many  legitimate  reasons  why  Aboriginal  people 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  jobs  -  especially  if  they  had  to  move  away  from  their  home  environment  on  Reserve,  a 
Metis  Settlement,  or  even  another  city. 

(a)  What  makes  it  difficult? 

0)  Lack  of  preparation  for  the  transition 

You  can  avoid  this  difficulty  by  getting  yourself  ready  for  the  move  to  a  new  environment.  This  can  be 
done  by  talking  to  others  who  have  made  that  move  and  by  learning  as  much  as  possible  beforehand 
about  housing  challenges;  transportation  challenges;  schools  and  the  availability  of  daycare;  the 
cost  of  food  and  where  you  can  get  the  best  value  for  money;  and  what  support  services  might  be 
available  to  newcomers. 

Like  plants,  people  do  not  settle  into  new  ground  easily  and  adjusting  to  a  new  job  and  a  different 
environment  can  take  a  long  time.  Be  prepared  for  it. 

(ii)  Lacli  of  time  with  family 

Even  if  your  immediate  family  made  the  move  with  you,  the  pace  of  life  and  the  distances  to  work 
will  cut  into  the  time  you  have  available  to  spend  with  them.  It  will  take  planning  to  make  sure  you 
can  fit  in  the  time  to  stay  connected  with  your  family.  Plan  on  doing  things  together  on  weekends 
or  evenings.  Being  away  from  your  extended  family  and  the  friends  you  grew  up  with  may  also  be 
tough  to  handle. 

(Hi)  Higher  cost  of  living 

Even  though  some  things  may  be  cheaper  in  the  city  than  at  home,  there  are  many  more  things  that 
require  money  when  you  live  in  a  city  or  town,  for  example:  rent;  utilities;  transportation  to  and  from 
work;  and  buying  food  instead  of  living  off  the  land  -  to  name  only  a  few.  Here,  too,  knowing 
about  this  in  advance  will  lessen  the  shock  and  make  it  easier  to  adjust. 

(iv)  General  culture  shock 

Reserve  and  Metis  Settlement  communities  can  be  quite  different  from  urban  communities.  The 
size  of  the  new  community;  the  faster  pace  of  life;  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  around  you  are 
strangers;  and  the  different  services  available  (or  not  available)  all  contribute  to  making  the 
adjustment  to  the  new  environment  difficult.  Again,  expecting  it  and  being  prepared  for  it  will  lessen 
the  adjustment  difficulties. 

(v)  Isolation  on  the  job 

Unless  you  work  with  other  Aboriginal  people,  the  strangeness  of  your  working  environment  and  the 
fact  that  you  will  be  working  with  new  people  of  a  different  cultural  background  can  make  you  feel 
isolated  and  alone. 


Try  to  remember  that  deep  down  people  are  the  same  -  with  the  same  worries  and  joys  -  and  make 
an  effort  to  get  to  know  them  as  colleagues  and  as  people.  They  might  be  just  as  surprised  as 
you  that  you  have  many  things  in  common. 

Stay  in  touch  with  people  from  your  own  community  and  other  Aboriginal  communities  who  have 
moved  into  the  city. 

(vi)  Corporate  culture,  racism,  and  discrimination 

All  of  the  above  can  easily  lead  to  misunderstandings  and  unless  you  approach  this  armed  with 
knowledge  and  an  open  mind,  it  can  quickly  become  a  serious  problem  -  leading  you  to  feel 
that  quitting  the  job  is  your  only  alternative.  This  challenge  is  important  enough  that  we  discuss 
it  in  greater  detail  below. 


6.  What  do  employers  and  employees  need  -  and  why  do  they  need  it? 

(a)  Employers 

Businesses  exist  for  only  one  reason  -  to  provide  products  or  services  that  are  important  enough  that 
other  people  would  be  prepared  to  pay  money  to  get  them. 

The  same  applies  to  workers.  Businesses  can  only  afford  to  hire  and  pay  people  if  those  people  produce 
enough  products  or  services  so  that  the  employer  can  afford  to  pay  them  from  the  money  the  business 
gets  when  it  sells  goods  or  services. 

So,  the  most  important  thing  to  know  and  remember  about  employment  in  any  business  is  that  every 
worker  has  to  produce  something-  and  that  something  must  be  done  fast  enough  and  well  enough  that 
it  can  be  sold  to  bring  in  enough  money  to  pay  all  the  people  involved  in  producing  it. 

This  puts  everybody  under  pressure  to  produce  and  most  of  the  time  this  pressure  is  the  reason  why 
misunderstandings  happen. 

(b)  Employees 

To  survive  and  provide  for  their  families,  all  workers  need  money.  But,  important  as  money  is,  it  is  not 
what  makes  people  happy  in  their  jobs  in  the  long  run. 

People  are  much  more  complicated  than  that.  We  want  to  feel  useful;  we  want  people  to  value  and 
respect  what  we  do  and  who  we  are;  we  want  to  feel  that  we  are  going  somewhere  in  our  jobs;  and  we 
want  to  get  along  with  others. 

One  job  is  not  more  'important'  than  any  other  job.  Every  job  that  is  necessary  is  an  important  job.  Think 
of  it  as  a  car:  What  is  more  important  -  the  steering  wheel;  the  back  left  wheel;  the  driver's  seat;  or  the 
gas  pedal?  If  any  one  of  those  parts  is  missing,  the  car  won't  work  as  it  is  supposed  to. 
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'What'  the  job  is,  is  not  important.  What  is  very  important  is  that  the  job  be  necessary  and  that  it  be  done 
well.  With  those  two  elements  in  place,  the  recipe  is  there  for  all  workers  to  be  satisfied  and  feel  good 
about  what  they  do  and  contribute.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  job  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  to  be  able  to  do  a  good  job  one  has  to  have  the  right  qualifications,  skills,  and  attitude. 

(c)  Both 

Nothing  is  more  important,  on  both  sides,  than  attitude  and  understanding.  The  right  attitude  is  all- 
important,  because  without  that  almost  nothing  will  work  out  properly. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  the  attitude  of  certain  people,  except  to  keep  sending  the  message 
that  people  ought  to  treat  others  the  way  they  want  to  be  treated  themselves. 

What  we  can  do  something  about,  though,  is  our  own  attitude  -  as  employer  or  employee: 

(\)  Treat  people  with  respect, 

•  This  does  not  mean  we  have  to  agree  all  the  time. 

•  It  does  not  mean  that  people  cannot  be  told  when  they  need  to  pull  up  their  socks,  or  do  their 
jobs  a  bit  better. 

•  It  does  mean  that  we  have  to  treat  all  people,  employers  and  employees  alike,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  retain  their  dignity  as  human  beings. 

00  Know  the  difference  between  the  person  and  the  tasii. 

•  When  it  is  necessary  to  constructively  criticize  anything  on  the  job,  remember  that  it  is  about  the 
task  and  not  the  person. 

•  If  we  get  criticized  ourselves,  remember  that  it  is  because  the  job  has  to  be  done  well  and  on  time, 
it  is  not  about  the  person. 

•  If  it  is  about  the  person,  we  have  a  big  problem  on  our  hands  and  there  are  specific 
remedies  for,  up  to  and  including  the  Human  Rights  and  Citizenship  Commission 
(www.albertahumanrights.ab.ca).  For  now,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  quitting 

the  job  is  not  necessarily  the  best  answer  for  yourself  or  for  the  workers  who  follow  after  you. 

(Hi)  Mal<e  sure  that  everyone  understands  the  full  picture. 

People  will  find  it  easier  to  accept  whatever  happens  to  them,  or  whatever  is  expected  from  them, 
if  they  understand  why  it  is  an  issue  and  why  it  is  important. 


7.  Understanding  one  another:  The  Culture  Question 


With  good  intentions  on  all  sides  -  government,  business,  industry,  and  Aboriginal  people  -  people  do  not  always 
get  the  matter  of  cultural  understanding  right. 

Culture  has  to  do  with  the  way  we  live,  the  way  we  do  things,  the  way  we  interact  with  others  (insiders  and 
outsiders)  -  in  short,  it  covers  everything  about  the  way  we  exist  and  see  the  world  around  us. 

There  are  differences  between  Aboriginal  groups  just  as  there  are  differences  between  other  ethnic  groups 
in  Canada,  and  between  people  of  different  provinces,  regions  within  provinces,  and  communities  -  even 
family  groups. 

We  are  all  shaped  by  our  culture ... 

•  Culture  involves  the  'total  way  of  life'  of  a  group  (farmers  are  as  different  from  city  dwellers  as  Europeans 
are  from  Aboriginals). 

•  A  person  is  the  sum  total  of  his  or  her: 

-  Values 

-  Beliefs 

-  Attitudes 

-  Ideas 

-  Behaviours 

-  Style  of  communication,  etc. 

•  Culture  determines  our  norms  and  patterns  of  behaviour. 

•  We  should  distinguish  between  cultural  behaviours  handed  down  through  generations,  and  mere  habits 
people  developed. 

•  A  reality  check  is  necessary  when  it  comes  to  distinguishing  between  cultural  traits  and  habits  - 
Aboriginal  culture  is  often  blamed  for  poor  habits. 

Constructive  relationships  are  built  on  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  followed  by  respect 
and  trust. 
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8.  The  'Third  Culture' 


We  assume  that  the  real  issue  concerning  the  adaptation  of  Aboriginal  people  in  the  workforce  stems  from 
differences  between  the  European  and  Aboriginal  cultures.  This  is  an  over-simplification: 

•  In  urban  Canada,  people  from  the  same  community  are  assumed  to  be  and  behave  more  or  less  the 
same  -  especially  if  they  also  look  the  same. 

•  In  truth,  your  neighbour  and  you  can  (and  most  often  do)  differ  dramatically  in  terms  of  personal 
value  systems  and  way  of  life.  In  our  personal  lives,  we  might  never  associate  with  one  another. 

YET,  in  the  workplace,  we  get  along:  Why  is  this? 

•  Because,  in  the  workplace  we  keep  our  personal  lives  and  beliefs  in  the  background  and  we  fit  into  the 
'work  culture'.  We  all  have  specific  job  responsibilities  but,  overall,  we  have  a  bigger  responsibility:  To 
get  along  by  doing  the  expected,  which  is  to  deliver  a  level  of  productivity  that  corresponds  with  the  level 
of  compensation  we  receive  (at  least  theoretically!). 

•  To  fit  into  the  workplace  successfully  your  neighbour  and  you  both  have  to  adopt  the  workplace  values  and 
culture  -  even  though  socially  and  at  a  personal  level  we  are  completely  different. 

•  Why  then  does  everybody  talk  up  a  storm  about  the  need  for  'Aboriginal  awareness'  and  'Cross-cultural 
awareness'  if  the  differences  that  set  us  apart  in  the  workplace  have  less  to  do  with  racial  attributes  than 
with  adapting  well  to  the  "Third  Culture"  -  the  place  in  the  middle  where  we  meet,  spend  most  of  our 
waking  time,  and  perform  our  duties? 

Aboriginal  workers  should  expect  to  be  treated  exactly  like  other  workers  -  no  better,  and  certainly  no  worse. 
Successful  employers  and  Aboriginal  workers  get  it.  The  Aboriginal  workers  who  understand  this  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  tell  whether  they  are  being  praised  or  reprimanded  because  they  did  a  job  well  or  poorly,  or 
whether  they  are  being  treated  according  to  different  standards. 

The  main  thing  is  to  try  and  recognize  the  difference  between  normal  on-the-job  training  and  coaching  (which  will 
include  demands  that  standards  of  performance  be  maintained)  and  racism-based  harassment.  The  former  is  a 
good  thing  which  helps  employees  gain  the  experience  to  advance.  The  latter  is  something  ugly  that  should  not 
be  tolerated. 


9.  The  next  step  is  up  to  you 

In  this  handbook,  we  attempt  to  'tell  it  like  it  is'  -  to  make  the  process  of  finding  and  keeping  a  job  less  of  a 
mystery  or  a  problem  for  Aboriginal  people. 

Finding  a  good  job  takes  effort  and  keeping  a  good  job  takes  hard  work  -  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  is  worth  it. 
We  hope  that  telling  you  about  some  of  the  dos  and  don'ts  will  help. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you! 
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